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FOREWORD 

In recent years opinions on the subject of classical education 
are sharply divided. There are people in China who because of 
their enthusiasm for Western sciences condemn the ancient Chinese 
classics as being a pile of worthless rubbish and a positive obstruction 
to modernization. Equally vehement is the contention of the con- 
servative literati that the neglect of classical learning has been the 
cause of China's moral degeneration and political chaos. This fierce 
controversy is still raging and both sides are wont to express their 
-views in the most intemperate language. 

This question must reach a reasonable settlement, if China's 
educational system is to be on a sound basis. Therefore it behooves 
everyone to know intimately the subject of the present controversy 
so that he can form a just opinion. We are inclined to believe that 
ignorance has been mainly responsible for the vehemence shown by 
people who either unduly extol or indiscriminately condemn classical 
learning. How many of them have actually studied the ancient 
Chinese classics? How many of the so-called students of ancient 
Chinese classics can be said to have a correct conception of their 
true worth? 

This booklet is not designed to settle the controversy between 
the two opposite schools of classical education. It is meant to 
answer the need of tho.e who desire to know the ancient Chinese 
classics, as regards what books to read and how to read them. This 
cursory survey of a vast subject may save the interested students 
•from the necessity of extensive searches for the required information. 



The list of ancient classics in Section X is the first of its kind 
It gives the complete titles of those books which are still extant 
today. In the Appendix is found a list of the most representative 
works on each subject and written after the establishment of Manchu 
Dynasty in the 1 7th Century A.D. 

While the present writer is responsible for the new system of 
classification, the lists of books above-mentioned are specially 
compiled for him by Messrs. Wu Yeh and Li Chiu-Shui under the 
supervision of Professor Yang Chia-Lo. Professor Yang is the author 
of Encyclopaedia Quatuor Bibliolhecarum, Encyclopaedia of Canonical 
Writings, Encyclopaedia of Chinese Literature, Canonical Writings of 
Various Dynasties, Description of Books of the. Four Libraries, and a 
dozen of other important books on allied subjects. His extensive 
knowledge about Chinese books makes him eminently qualified to do 
this difficult work. For their generous assistance the present writer 
wishes to extend his heart-felt thanks. 

Henri Cordier's Bibliotheca Sinica, 5 volumes, 1904-1924, has 
been found most useful in reference to the works of the pioneer 
Sinologues. In several instances it has been necessary to make 
supplement with materials obtained from other sources. To him and 
others a grateful acknowledgement of indebtedness is in order. 

The Romanization of proper names in this book is based on the 
system adopted and promulgated by the Chinese Ministry of 
Education. Besides dispensing with phonetic symbols this system 
has the further advantage of giving a more closely approximate 
pronunciation of Chinese characters than any other system. 

CHENG LIN 



THE STUDY OF 

ANCIENT CHINESE CLASSICS 

A NEW APPROACH 

It is a well known fact that in Chinese the written language is 
different from the spoken language. This peculiarity renders it 
difficult to understand even the average type of literary compositions. 
The difficulties are increased many-fold when we study the literature 
of most remote antiquity, because the discrepancy between the 
ancient written language and the modern spoken language is so 
very wide. 

With literature written in the phonetic language grammatical 
construction often affords a guide to detect the correctness of com- 
position. In the case of Chinese literature such a guide is lacking 
as there are no parts of speech, no inflections of words in the Chinese 
language. Grammatically speaking each word is independent, and 
there is no clear indication whenever any part of a sentence is placed 
amiss. 

The fixity of hieroglyphic language like the Chinese makes it 
most difficult to coin new words, and the vocabulary perforce always 
remains limited.* The connotations of words are so indefinite that they 
may be used to mean quite different things in different juxtapositions. 
A whole sentence may be amenable to contrary interpretations. It 



*The Four Books— Luenn-Yeu, Dah-Shyue, Jong-Ycng and 
Menq-Tzyy have a total vocabulary of 2335 words only. 
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is highly inadequate to express the fine shades of meaning, philoso- 
phical concepts, involved ideas and abstract principles. The reader 
is often at loss to discern the exact intent of the author. 

We find the ancient Chinese compositions very terse and pithy 
but simple and naive, sententious and rhythmic but abstruse and 
ambiguous. Nowhere can we find the same degree of logical lucidity 
that characterizes the writings of ancient Greeks. 

It is impossible to describe fully to foreign readers the many 
philological difficulties that one encounters in the study of ancient 
Chinese classics. In this respect the Chinese language is so unique 
that there is no parallel in the literature of European languages. 
Perhaps an illustration may suffice to convey some general idea 
Take the writings of Chaucer as an example. Suppose on the top 
of difficulties due to old spelling, archaic words and expressions, etc. 
we further complicate matters by substituting some of the words of 
Anglo-Saxon origin in the text with Latin, French, Italian and Spanish 
words. As a result the writings of Chaucer would be even more 
baffling to readers who know only modern English and are un- 
acquainted with the Romanic languages. This is the situation 
somewhat resembling that which we have to face when we read the 
ancient Chinese classics. 

Besides those due to the inherent characteristics of the Chinese 
language, there are many other causes — historical and extraneous — 
which render the study of ancient Chinese classics most difficult. 
Some of these difficulties will be made clear in due course. It is 
well to be aware of the peculiarities of the Chinese language when 
one takes up the study. For such a knowledge will at least prepare 
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oneself against some common pitfalls like superficial interpretation' 
and literary translation of the text, or hasty and unwarranted com- 
parison between things Chinese and foreign. 



ANTIQUITY OF CHINESE CLASSICS 

In the history of world's literature there are many books which 
can claim greater antiquity than the oldest among the Chinese 
classics. Even we accept as authentic the spurious sections in the 
Book of History or Shu-Jing there is no writing extant which relates 
events earlier than those about the legendary Emperor Yau. In point 
of actual composition and compared with books like llliad, Odyssey, 
Old Testament and Vedas, the most ancient Chinese classic is posterior 
by many centuries. 

As a matter of fact most of the ancient Chinese classics as we 
have them today were put into writing during the Third Century 
B. C. Before that time and in common with the developments in 
other countries of antiquity, the materials of literature existed only 
in oral traditions. There were songs, tales, laws and customs 
transmitted from one generation to another since times immemorial. 
During the Age of Confucius there were very few written records, 
and these were jealously kept at the state archives inaccessible to 
the general public. Only from the Fourth Century B.C. onward 
that people other than the historiographers began to compose books. 
The majority of the treatises on history, philosophy, arts and sciences 
were composed during the Age of Warring States. Although it is 
impossible to fix a definite date for the completion of any individual 
book, we are certain that the authors of many ancient Chinese classics 
were contemporaries of Greek philosophers from Thales to Aristotle. 



Hesiod had written his Theogony, Works and Days more than three 
hundred years anterior to the birth of Confucius. 

In the Book of Poetry and Book of History may be found the 
oldest specimens of literary compositions. But even these probably 
date back no farther than the Ninth Century B.C. Those which 
relate earlier events are nothing more than the records of traditions 
written by men living many centuries after the actual occurance of 
the events. The main portion of ancient Chinese literature consists 
of legends and folklores with or without the embellishment of musings 
and philosophizings of the composers. 

VOLUMINOUSNESS OF CHINESE CLASSICS 

If the ancient Chinese classics fail to occupy the first place in 
the world's literature as regards antiquity, they easily surpass any 
ancient library in point of voluminousness. Notwithstanding the 
successive and wholesale destructions in the course of ages China 
today still possesses a greater literary legacy than any country. 

According to the Alexandrian Canon of Greek Classics there 
were altogether 58 authors — 38 Poets, 10 Orators and 10 Historians. 
The first bibliography compiled in Hann Dynasty and up to the 
year 23 A.D. contains 678 titles with an aggregate of 13,269 
volumes by 596 authors. Even omitting those volumes which are 
mere emendations and dissertations by later writers, the number of 
original ancient compositions is truly formidable. 

Since Hann Dynasty an immense quantity of literature has been 
produced which directly or indirect^' deal with the ancient Chinese 
classics. In the famous "Four Libraries" compiled in 1782 A.D. 
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there are 22,970 titles with an aggregate of 79,406 volumes devoting 
to classical studies. However large and comprehensive, it is far 
from being a complete collection of all books then existing. Almost 
an equal number of volumes are known to have been rejected on 
account of political and moral reasons. Since that time and up to 
the present numerous new books have been written. It is impossible 
to give an exact estimate of the total number of voulumes on the 
same subject that may be found today in the public libraries and 
private collections throughout the country. 

Therefore, the students of ancient Chinese classics are confronted 
wiih a most difficult task. With this vast accumulation of ancient 
literature it requires both acumen and judgment of the highest order 
in the way of selecting the most suitable materials. The difficulties 
of study are enhanced by the lack of adequate reference books and 
critical comprehensive bibliographies. With the exception of a few 
the existing copies of the ancient Chinese classics are so poorly 
edited that they baffle the understanding of even the most patient 
student. As things are today no matter how industrious and devoted 
one may be he cannot expect to master more than a few chosen 
classics out of many. 

DESTRUCTION OF ANCIENT CLASSICS 



Numerous are the authors and voluminous are their writings, 
yet what we possess today do not represent more than a fraction of 
the sum total that had actually existed at sometime in the past. "\here 
are many most important writers like Yang Jwu whose works have 
been completely lost to us, and there are extant works which consist 
of only a small portion of the original. None of the ancient classics 



as they are now can be considered a complete literary work or in 
the order designed by its author. 

Books are among the things most easily destructible by causes 
either due to nature or due to men. On the authority of Mencius 
we know that even in very early ages the feudal lords of China had 
the common practice of destroying historical records which were 
considered unfavourable to their particular interests. Between the 
Third Century B.C. and the Sixth Century A.D. there had been no 
less than five times large scale destruction of books. Probably there 
had been many other cases which have failed to receive notice in 
recorded history. 

The First Emperor of Chyn Dynasty incensed by the opposition 
of the conservative scholars ordered in 2 1 3 B.C. a nationwide exter- 
mination of all books except those on arts and sciences, besides 
burying alive some 460 best known scholars. Under the threat of 
death penalty the people throughout the Empire were forced to 
surrender their libraries to be burnt in the presence of local magi- 
strates. Though many a book is said to have been preserved 
surreptitiously by daring spirits, the number of books actually 
consigned to conflagration must have been very large. 

In the ensuing dynasties and during the times of rebellion, good 
many valuable collections of books were lost through either incen- 
diarism or negligence. It is estimated that in the beginning of the 
Sixth Century A.D. a rebel by the name of Shiau Yi alone had burned 
more than 70,000 volumes of books. 

A comparison between the official bibliographies compiled in 
Hann and Swei Dynasties reveals that up to the end of the Sixth. 
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Century A.D. and in the Department of Philosophy alone about 
three out of ten books were lost. Many books which had escaped 
destruction in the previous ages were irretrievable lost during Sonq 
Dynasty. 

While it is impossible to give an accurate estimate of the total 
amount of loss suffered in the course of ages, it is certain that we 
have lost completely the works of many ancients and that what we 
have today constitute only the remanents of an originally much 
larger collection. 

TRANSCRIPTIONS OF ANCIENT CLASSICS 



We do not know definitely when the Chinese written language 
was first invented. The historians of the old school would have us 
believe that Suey Ren invented the knot-writing and Fwu Shi 
invented the Eight Diagrams, which have been supposed to be the 
parent of Chinese written characters. Under Emperor Hwang and 
by Tsang Jye the Eight Diagrams are said to have been developed 
into hieroglyphics. However, these persons are pure myths and the 
the legends about them lack historical support. 

Since the beginning of the Twentieth Century A.D. archaeolo- 
gists have recovered an increasing quantity of buried oracle bones, 
which bear writings remotely resembling the ancient Chinese symbols 
found in the inscriptions on metal and stone vessels. They are the 
earliest records available, but even the oldest oracle bone does not 
date back farther than the latter part of Shang Dynasty (B.C. 1766- 
1122). They are mostly records of divination, and the longest, 
inscription does not contain more than two to three hundred words. 
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From the Oracle-Bone Writing the Tadpole Script was evolved. 
It was the script generally used in the beginning of Jou Dynasty 
(B.C. 1122-249). Every character was large at head and tapering 
at tail resmbling a tadpole. Up to this day no specimen of this script 
has been discovered. 

The Tadpole Script was simplified to become the Large Juann, 
which began to prevail under Emperor Shiuan (B.C. 827-782). By 
the time of the First Emperor of Chyn Dynasty (B.C. 246-210) the 
Large Juann was again simplified to become first Small Juann and 
later Lih Script. 

The Lih Script devised by a common clerk marks a great im- 
provement over the old systems of writing in point of simplicity. It 
closely resembles the present day script used in book printing. 

There is a vast difference between the Large Juann Script and 
the Lih Script. The same character written in these two systems 
would be unrecognizable by the uninstructed, and appear to him as 
different languages like the Egyptian hieroglyphics and the Baby- 
lonian cuniforms. 

The Large Juann Script was in vogue during the times of 
Confucius and Mencius. Learned scholars might be able to decipher 
the older types of inscriptions, but the students in general were 
taught to read and write in the Large Juann Script. 

In those days the common writing materials were wooden tablets, 
bamboo strips, brush and varnish. Important government records 
were kept on wooden tablets almost square in shape. The bamboo 
strips were either twenty-four or twelve inches long and about one 
inch wide. The longest strips do not contain more than thirty 
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characters each. Before words were painted on with a bamboo brush 
dipped in varnish the bamboo strips were first baked to remove the 
green veneer. These bamboo strips were finally stringed together 
to form a bundle, "Tseh" or a book. The writer had to have always 
at hand a knife to erase any mistakes in writing. Though much 
more simple compared with the earlier mode of writing by carving 
with sharp points, it was still too laborious and cumbersome to render 
writing a common practice. 

As a matter of fact during this period only the most important 
records were put down in writing. The transmission of knowledge 
was almost all done by oral tradition. Only toward the end of the 
Age of Warring States (B.C. 476-221) when the written script 
was very much simplified that book writing by private individuals 
became fashionable. 

During Hann Dynasty (B.C. 206-220 A.D.) the new Lih Script 
written with a hair brush on silk or paper had greatly increased the 
ease and speed of writing. 

All the ancient literature which we possess today were first put 
in writing shortly after the establishment of Hann Dynasty. One by 
one and mostly from the memory of living scholars, each book was 
transcribed on rolls of silk written in the Lih Script or the "Modern" 
Script as it was then called. Hence to this day we call each volume 
a "Jiuann" which simply means a roll of silk or paper. In later 
years and before the invention of block printing the most highly 
esteemed classics were carved on stone tablets by the order of the 
Emperors. These stone inscriptions were accepted as the standard 
editions of those works. After 9 36 A.D. book printing by movable 
type was perfected and books began to have a much wider circula- 



'don than before. The books printed during Sonq Dynasty (960- 
1126 A.D.) were first copied in the hand writing of master calligra- 
phers before they were carved on wood. They possess unsurpassed 
beauty in point of typography and format, and to this day the Sonq 
editions are highly prized by book collectors. 

In 140 B.C. and from the walls of an old dwelling of Confucius 
several books written in the Tadpole Script are said to have been 
recovered. Among them are the Book of History, Book of Propriety, 
Analects of Confucius and Book of Filial Piety. 

In 281 A.D. a collection of bamboo strips containing more than 
100,000 words and written in the Large Juann Script were exhumed 
from the tomb of a King of Wey State. They comprised some 
fifteen different works, and portions of them were arranged to become 
the Travels of Emperor Muh and the Book of Bamboo Annals the latter 
being historical accounts from the time of legendary Emperor Hwang 
to 298 B.C. 

During the first two decades of the present Century several 
archaeological expeditions in the north-western provinces have 
brought back collections of inscribed bamboo strips made in Hann 
Dynasty and libraries of manuscripts made in Tarng Dynasty. Among 
the latter are portions of several ancient classics. 

TWO SCHOOLS OF ANCIENT CLASSICS 



It is impossible to estimate the exact amount of ancient literature 
that was destroyed by the order of the First Emperor of Chyn 
Dynasty in 213 B.C. The order is said to have been directed 
especially against the Confucian canons but books on divination, 
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medicine and agriculture were spared. It is also said that only 
private libraries were burnt, and the records in the state archives 
were not affected by the order. But many of the books which had 
escaped destruction under this order were destroyed during the 
subsequent years when one army of the victorious rebels set fire on 
the Imperial Palace of the First Emperor of Chyn Dynasty. 

In 191 B.C. the ban on books was officially lifted, and the new 
Emperor of Hann Dynasty gave every encouragement to procure 
copies of lost literature. Fortunately there were still living scholars 
who had memorized many a classic by heart. These were invited to 
the Court and their recitations were taken down in writing. It is to 
be expected that because they were taught in different schools and 
followed different traditions, the texts which they dictated and 
transcribed show great discrepancies. The same book may have as 
many as from two to five different versions. Conferences of learned 
doctors had to be called to decide on the relative merits of each. 

The first versions of the ancient classics were all transcribed in 
the Lih Script or as it was then called the "Modern" Script! As 
years went by and under the continued encouragement of the Imperial 
Court versions written in the ancient scripts began to make their 
appearance. For instance in 140 B.C. a direct descendant of Con- 
fucius presented to the Court copies of canons in the Tadpole Script 
which were allegedly recovered from the walls of his dwelling. 
These and several later discoveries were deciphered and transcribed 
into the Lih Script. They have been known as versions according 
to the "Ancient" Script. 

Many of the so-called discoveries were nothing more than 
forgeries intended to win the reward of royal favours. Because they 



were backed by influential patrons suspicion and opposition were 
quieted, and they in time even came to be accepted as being more 
authentic than the "Modern" Script versions. 

The controversy between the "Modern" Script School and the 
"Ancient" Script School has been long and fierce. Commencing in 
the Latter Hann Dynasty it has lasted to our days. In accordance 
with the influence of their respective protagonists the two Schools 
have had varied fortunes of ascendancy. During the Third and 
Fourth Century the "Modern" Script School had completely lost its 
influence. 

We will not go into all tedious details about this controversy, 
which has now lost much of its former validity. It was first started 
over the question of authenticity of texts written in the two different 
scripts. The patrons of the "Ancient" Script versions claim that the 
texts being written in the earlier script should be considered original 
and superior to those first written in the "Modern" Script. The 
patrons of the "Modern" Script versions, on the other hand, denounce 
them as literary fakes. 

In later years, however, the controversy grew more complex 
and ramified into other realms. The two Schools disagree on the 
definition of "Jing", the priority of books, the evaluation of Con- 
fucius, the methods of study, and the interpretation of classics. In 
the end they propound philosophies which are as opposite as if they 
were based on entirely different source materials. 

Briefly, the "Modern" Script School believe that Confucius 
actually wrote and edited the Five Canons, and that they alone are 
worthy of the name "Jing". The Book of Poetry should have 
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precedence over other canons, because it is considered the oldest. 
Confucius is regarded as an educationalist, philosopher and statesman. 

On the other hand, the "Ancient" Script School regard all ancient 
writings as "Jing" and Confucius as a historian, a transmitter and 
not an auther of any one of them. The first book in order of impor- 
tance should be the Book of Change, because it is considered the most 
profound. 

In the "Ancient" Script versions of serveral classics there are 
chapters which cannot be found in the "Modern" Script versions. 
The two Schools also have different conceptions about the ancient 
institutions of government and the organization of society. The 
"Modern" Script School bases its interpretation of the feudal system 
on the statement of Mencius, while the "Ancient" Script School 
regards the Book of Jou's Offices as its authority. The "Modern" 
Script School denies the existence of the alleged Book of Music while 
the "Ancient" Script School contends that there had been such a 
book but had been lost among the books destroyed by the order of 
the First Emperor of Chyn Dynasty. 

On the whole, the "Modern" Script School adopt a more pro- 
gressive view than the "Ancient" Script School, who are inclined to 
favour a literary interpretation of the old scriptures. Evidences 
which prove definitely the forgery of some of the "Ancient" Script 
versions have been increasing and undermining the position of this 
School. Both Schools possess outstanding men of great erudition 
and ability. Their work has contributed much toward a fuller 
understanding of ancient Chinese classics. Their controversy reminds 
us forcibly of the polemics of the Schoolmen during the Middle Ages 
of Europe. 
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DISTINCTION BETWEEN JING & TZYY 

In this treatise we call every book written before Chyn Dynasty 
a classic in the same sense as we refer to the works of Greeks and 
Romans of antiquity. Such a general appellation, however, may be 
disputed by the orthodox Confucianists. 

The division of literature into two main categories — Canons 
(Jing), and Philosophy (Tzyy), — was begun in Hann Dynasty and 
has lasted to the present day with the additions of two more 
categories — History (Shyy) and Belles-Lettres (•/«/»)• The basis of 
distinction, however, is by no means fixed. 

To one group of classicists (the "Modern" Script School) "Jing" 
is reserved only for a very limited group of books which are believed 
to have been either written or edited by Confucius himself. These 
are six in number and arranged in the following order of priority: 
1. Book of Poetry; 2. Book of History; 3. Book of Propriety; 4. 
Book of Music; 5. Book of Change; and 6. Spring & Autumn Annals. 
As the Book of Music has been lost and only portions of it may be 
found in the Book of Poetry and the Book of Propriety, there are 
actually five instead of six "Jing". 

The "Ancient" Script School, on the other hand, consider the 
same books as "Jing" merely because they are believed to be the 
earliest writings, and not because they have been written or edited 
by Confucius. To them the order of priority should be slightly 
different. The Book of Change should precede the Book of History to 
be followed by the Book of Poetry and three other books. 

Whether the basis of "Jing" be the status of the authors or the 
nature of contents, they are regarded as "Classics" par excellance and 
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held up for special veneration. They may be compared to the sacred 
scriptures like the Bible, the Yedas, the Brahmanas and the Koran. 
The definition given by the compiler of the Swei Bibliography and 
accepted by the succeeding ages shows the great importance and 
high esteem which has been attached to this category of writings. 

"The 'Jing' books are those which embody the teachings 
of the Divine and the events about the Sages. They are a 
guide to the understanding of the Universe, to the comprehension 
of Nature, to the rectification of principles, and to the propaga- 
tion of morals. When the people are generally instructed in 
them the whole society will be benefited, and when an individual 
applies them to his private conduct he can become virtuous. 
Those who learn them will prosper, while those who fail to learn 
them must perish " 

The basis of "Jing" was gradually broadened in the course of 
ages. Books from other categories of literature were added and 
elevated to th rank of "Jing". From time to time the list of "Jing" 
was expanded to become Seven, Nine, Twelve, Thirteen, Fourteen 
and Twenty-one by the time of Manchu Dynasty. Books like the 
Analects of Confucius, Book of Filial Piety, Discourses of Mencius, etc. 
which were originally classified under the categories of "Tzyy" and 
"Shyy" have become "Jing" in later compilations. 

Even today the Chinese writers are wont to adhere to the 
traditional distinction between "Jing" and "Tzyy". We can well 
ignore such an arbitrary classification which was originated in the 
movement in Hann Dynasty to raise Confucius to the status of the 
monarch of Chinese learning. There is need for a. new orientation 
and division of ancient Chinese literature. 
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METHODS OF CLASSICAL STUDY 

From Hann Dynasty and through the ages down to the esta- 
blishment of the Chinese Republic in 1912, education in China was 
confined to the learning of ancient classics, particularly of the "Jing" 
category. The mastery of one or more of them was a sufficient 
passport to officialdom. 

At the beginning of Hann Dynasty the Board of Education had 
five special departments each headed by a high ranking official in 
charge of one particular canon. In later years the number of 
departments and officials was increased to fourteen, when the 
"Anciet" Script School had gained official recognition. The teaching 
of classics, however, was still done in private schools. 

In 29 A.D. the first national university was founded and students 
were recruited. In 79 A.D. the Emperor called a conference of 
learned doctors at the White Ti^er Palace to decide on the standard 
editions of the Five Canons. A period of comparative decadence set 
in and by 1 3 1 A.D. the Emperor found it necessary to adopt measures 
for rehabilitation and improvement. By his order were built 140 
houses with 1550 rooms for the accomodation of the academicians. 
At one time the number of students was over 30,000. In 175 A.D. 
the Five Canons were re-edited and the revised texts were inscribed 
on stone tablets in three different scripts. They were erected in the 
university compound and served as the text-books for the students. 

During Tarng Dynasty and under the reign of Emperor Tay- 
tzong (627 — 649) the national university was greatly expanded as 
regards the scope of studies. There were as many as 3260 professors 
who were at the same time high ranking officials of the State. More 
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than 8000 students came from Korea, Japan and other Asiatic 
countries to learn the Chinese classics. 

In 743 A.D. and by the order of Emperor Shyuantzong, for the 
first time in history the university curriculums included courses on 
metaphysical works like Lao-Tzyy, Juang-Tzyy, Wen-Tzyy and Lieh- 
Tzyy. The following table may give an idea of the university 
curriculums as regards the study of classics. 



Subjects: 

The Book of Change 

The Book of History 

Tlie Book of Jou's Offices 

Hie Book of Ceremonies 

The Book of Propriety 

The Book of Poetry 

The Book of Tzuoo's Commentaries 

The. Book of Gongyang's Commentaries 

The Book of Oivuliang's Commentaries 

The Book of Filial Piety 

The Analects of Confucius 

The Works of Lao Dan 

Suen's Book on Mathematics 

Jou's Book on Mathematics 



Course: 

2 years 
1^ years 
2 years 
years 
years 
years 
years 
2 years 
j \ears 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 



During the succeeding dynasties and with varying emphasis, 
the ancient classics formed the centre of learning. It is to be 
expected that during those two thousand years an enormous amount 
of literature dealing with the various phases of classical learning has 
been produced. 
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The labours of classical scholars have been in three main direc- 
tions, each of which constitutes a special field of research work. 

(A) Compilation and Edition 

We can discredit the traditional story that Confucius himself 
had actually compiled and edited the Six Canons. The honour of 
being the first compiler and editor of ancient Chinese classics belongs 
to Liou Shiang (B.C. 80-9 A.D.) who was a direct descendant of the 
founder of Hann Dynasty. He had a checkered career in practical 
politics but enjoyed undisputed authority in the realm of learning. 
At an early age he was known to have mastered all classics. He 
re-arranged the Annals of Warring Stales and edited all ancient 
classics that had been presented to the Imperial Court up to that 
time. 

Liou Shiang was assisted by his equally famous and learned 
son, Liou Shin who compiled the first comprehensive bibliography of 
ancient literature besides working with his father upon the restoration 
of old texts. 

Valuable though the joint work of Liou Shiang and Liou Shin 
had been, yet they openly espoused the cause of Confucianism and 
did not scruple to change things to suit their own views. They had 
succeeded in raising the Confucian classics to the position of unprece- 
dented honour. But this was accomplished at the cost of suppressing 
literature of non-Confucian Schools. They did not hesitate to re- 
arrange, adulterate, delete or even forge sections of the texts, when 
it was thought useful for their purpose. Thus because of their 
compilation and edition the ancient classics have suffered so much 
alteration that today it is impossible for us to know what they were 
like originally. 
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Up to the time of Manchu Dynasty (1644-1911) the work ot 
compilation was confined to the "Jing" and very little attention was 
paid to the "Tzyy" category of ancient literature. The predominance 
of Confucian classics since Hann Dynasty has had the effect of 
relegating the non-Confucian works into neglect, if not oblivion. 
When Buddhism and Taoism began to be popular during Swei and 
Tarng Dynasties, the metaphysical writers like Lao Dan, Juang Jou, 
Lieh Yuhkow, Yuh Shyong, Kanq Tsang and Guan Yiin also began 
to receive the attention of literati. The chief interest was in the 
direction of annotation and commentary. It was not until the 1 8th 
Century under the reigns of Emperor Cl^anlon^ and Emperor 
Jiachinq that learned scholars like Wey Yuan, Suen Shingyean, Yan 
Keejiun made extensive researches and out of widely scattered 
materials compiled and edited several scores of books of the "Tzyy" 
category. Although the collected works represent no more than 
fragments of the original, yet thanks to their labours today we 
possess the works of man}' ancient philosophers whose books had 
long been considered lost. 

(B) Collation and Emendation 

None of the ancient classics that we possess today is in the 
■form and order as designed by its original author. Through long 
course of oral transmission, diverse transcriptions from different 
traditions, from one form of written script to another, from one kind 
of writing material to another, errors of varying importance are to 
be expected. Effacement, misplacement or loss of old bamboo strips 
and the carelessness of coypyists have caused the lacunae of words 
or paragraphs or even of whole chapters in many a book. Thus the 
different editions produced in the course of ages show great dis- 
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crepancies, and it is not always easy to tell which edition should be 
considered more authentic than others. 

Therefore, it has been necessary for the students to compare 
various texts in order to determine their relative merits. As a general 
rule older the editions are fewer errors they contain. The particular 
text can be further verified by the quotations found in the writings 
of other men of antiquity. The general style of the writer can also 
serve as a guide for judging the correctness of wording of some 
particular passage in the text. 

A very important branch in the study of ancient Chinese classics 
has been the work of determining what is genuine and what is 
spurious in the texts. It involves every technique requisite for 
verbal, textual and historical criticism. 

Almost without a single exception every ancient classic as we 
have it today contains more or less that is extraneous. This may 
have been due to: (1) Misplacement of inscribed bamboo strips; 
(2) Errors made in the course of transcription; (3) Incorporation of 
notes in the text proper; and (4) Interpolation by the editor of the 
book. 

Two types of spurious literature may be discerned. The first 
group consists of those books which were known to have been lost 
and which were composed by later writers as substitutes. The 
second group consists of books which had never existed but which 
were invented by later composers under the name of some well-known 
ancients. 

Since Sonq Dynasty and especially during recent years much 
important work has been done in this field. Today over-critical 
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scholars are apt to reverse the old attitude of blind acceptance and 
to regard all ancient literature with undue suspicion. They are 
quick to pronounce a book or parts of a book spurious because of 
a few instances of anachronism. They are prone to forget the 
important fact that almost all ancient literature were transmitted by 
oral traditions long before they were written. More often than not 
they were composed by the disciples of the alleged authors, and the 
time of completion might extend over several generations. 

(C) Annotation and Commentary 

The Chinese written language has undergone important changes 
as regards both form and usage. Through long centuries of gradual 
evolution, from the Oracle-Bone Writing, the Tadpole Script, the 
Large Juann, the Small Juann, the Lih Script it has been developed 
into the modern script used in book printing. In the course of 
changes many words have not only assumed new forms but also taken 
new connotations with new pronunciations. These archaic words 
are a veritable forest of difficulties, through which the uninitiated 
cannot find his way without competent guide. 

Therefore from an early date the scholars in China have found 
it necessary to expend much of their time and energy on the an- 
notation and commentary of ancient classics. This need has been 
enhanced rather than being lessened as time passed because of the 
increasing divergence between the Chinese written language and the 
spoken language. Consequently, the texts of ancient classics are 
always heavily paded with notes and comments. 

The voluminousness of commentary in books of ancient classics 
has been partly necessitated by the inherent peculiarities of the 
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linese language, and partly has been due to the modest habit of 
Chinese scholars, who are fond of hiding their own views behind the 
screen of ancient sayings. Thus a small book of about 5000 words 
like Lao-Tzyy has as many as several hundreds of annotated editions, 
the great majority of which are in reality independent dissertations 
using its philosophy as a theme of exposition. People who rely on 
mere titles of books listed in bibliographies may be led to the 
mistaken belief that there has been no progress in Chinese learning 

Every age has produced commentators of outstanding merits. 
Among the hundreds of famous scholars perhaps none has been able 
to surpass Jenq Shyuan (127-200) in point of all round scholarship 
He was equally well versed in the traditions of the "Modern" Script 
School and the "Ancient" Script School. His annotations and com- 
mentaries in the current editions of The Thirteen Classics bear testi- 
mony of his vast erudition and sound judgment. 

Under Manchu Dynasty the classical study has not only been 
wider in scope to cover both "Jing" and "Tzyy" but also has taken 
a new turn in technique. Up to the 1 8th Century and especially in 
Sonq Dynasty the annotation and commentary were more in the 
nature of philosophical speculation. The new school, on the other 
hand, concentrate their efforts on philological and historical researches. 
As a result their work on verbal criticism has yielded interpretations 
which are more objective and rendered the texts more easily under- 
standable. 

DEVELOPMENT OF CLASSICAL STUDY 

Classical learning in China has an unbroken history of at least 
two thousand years. It would not be necessary to trace the 
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■development with all its details in this short treatise. We shall 
content ourselves with a mere sketch of the main trends of progress. 
For the sake of convenience we shall divide the history of classical 
learning into several epochs, and describe in broad outline the 
outstanding contributions of each. However, the division of periods 
is by no means hard and fast. In each of these periods there were 
some individual classicists whom could be justly placed in some 
later period on account of their advanced views and achievements. 

(1) The Age of Formation: ?-206 B.C. 

It is impossible to state definitely when the Chinese race began 
to have articulate speech enabling them to think and formulate even 
the. most rudimentary compositions. We are certain, however, that 
long before writing was invented they in common with other races of 
antiquity had been able to learn and transmit their stock of knowledge 
by oral traditions. There must have already existed an immense 
store of legends and folklores when the Chinese first started to record 
their thoughts and ideas. 

Up to this day the earliest written records which we possess, are 
the oracle bones of Shang Dynasty. They date back no farther than 
the 1 5th Century B.C. The inscriptions on them are short and deal 
with only the most commonplace facts such as divination, accounts 
about weather conditions and business transactions. They give no 
evidence that the Chinese at this stage were able to write long 
coherent compositions. 

In the Book of History there are sections about Yau, Shuenn and 
Yeu, who according to the historians of the old school were rulers 
bving between the 24th and 22nd Century B.C. As these personages 
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are pure myths like Fwu Shi, Shern Nong, Emperor Hwang, etc. etc. 
the sections in question could not have been composed by them or 
by their contemporaries, even if we assume a much earlier date for 
the invention of the Chinese written language. 

The Book of Poetry contains five pieces which are supposed to 
be the sacrificial odes of Shang Dynasty. Even the oldest among 
them could not have been composed before 1719 B.C. We need 
not have to believe the traditional story that Confucius himself had 
actually compiled and edited the Book of Poetry as we have it today. 
Nevertheless, it is reasonable to believe that the pieces contained in 
it and many others not found in it were composed by men who 
flourished good many centuries before the birth of Confucius. 

It is safe to state that the centents of the Five Canons and 
many other ancient classics had been the subjects of oral traditions 
long before they were finally set to writing in the early years of Hann 
Dynasty. The Ages known as the Spring & Autumn Annals and 
the Warring States were the most formative and productive. The 
large majority of ancient Chinese classics were composed by men 
living in the Age of Warring States. Book writing by private 
individuals did not become fashionable until the 4th Century B.C. 
and long after the death of Confucius. 

(2) The Age of Organization: 206 B.C-220 A.D. 

This period is just covered by the reigns of two Hann Dynasties.. 
During the First Hann Dynasty scholars under government order 
began to transcribe the ancient classics on silk scrolls and written in 
the Lih Script. During the Latter Hann Dynasty several classics 
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written in the more ancient scripts were discovered, and they were 
transcribed into the Lih Script. . 

In 1 36 B.C. Emperor Wuu appointed five high ranking officials 
each of them being in charge of the study of one of the Five Canons — 
Book of Poetry, Book of History, Boo ': of Propriety, Book of Change and 
Spring A Autumn Annals. The number of officials was increased to 
fourteen when the ancient script versions began to gain influence. 
In 175 A.D. the texts of these Five Canons were carved on stone 
tablets. Henceforth these were promulgated as the government 
authorized editions. 

The rulers of the Latter Hann Dynasty not only offered every 
encouragement for the study oj Confucian classics but also issued 
edicts to suppress the learning of non-Confucian books. When we 
look back at the history of this period we cannot but regret that 
though Confucian studies flourished to an unprecedented extent on 
account of official patronage, yet considering China's intellectual 
development as a whole, the advancement had been too one-sided 
and at the cost of other forms of learning. This thought control had 
been harmful to the progress of arts and sciences in this country. 

Among many distinguished scholars of this period are men like 
Liou Shiang, Liou Shin and Jenq Shyuan. They have made lasting 
contributions to the sUKfy of ancient literature. In their capable 
hands the mass of old writings were carefully organized and edited 
to give them such form as we have them today. 

(3Q The Age of Transformation: 220-960 A.D. 

The Emperors after Hann Dynasty though continuing to accord 
patronage to the study of Confucian classics failed to show genuine 
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enthusiasm for the Confucian teachings. The chaotic conditions 
which characterized the Age of Warring States were repeated in this 
period. In this atmosphere of political and social unrest it was 
engendered in all classes of people the spirit of frustration and 
helplessness. The thinking people sought refuge in the writing of 
belles-lettres. They were especially attracted by the imaginative 
writings of the Taoist School and the teachings of Buddhism. Kings 
and ministers would readily give up their worldly possessions to 
become monks or hermits. For the Confucian philosophy of life 
with its insistence on rigid observance of human duties not only 
failed to give people the desired spiritual consolation but on the 
contrary reminded them of their helplessness. 

But the Government still pursued the policy of giving preference 
to Confucian scholars, and the Confucian learning was still the 
gateway to officialdom. Unless one was willing to give up all 
thoughts of worldly success he had to study the Confucian classics, 
whether he really liked them or not. To allay the conflict between 
the mind and body, the leading scholars were induced to adopt what 
appears to us a compromise between orthodoxy and heterodoxy. The 
Confucian classics were interpreted in the light of Taoist and 
Buddhist teachings. This is shown not only in the notes and com- 
ments but also in the texts proper, which were forged and interpolated 
to suit their purpose. Many of the spurious classics which we have 
today were written in this period. 

(4) The Age of Completion: 960-1736 A.D. 

After an intermission of seven or eight hundred years the study 
of Confucian classics again came to its own. It is true that even under 
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Sonq Dynasty (960-1276) some of the leading Confucian scholars 
were wont to inject Taoism and Buddhism into the Confucian classics. 
Yet there is this important difference when we compare them with 
the classicists of the preceding Age. It may be said of Sonq 
scholars that they were not satisfied with the achievements of the 
past and felt the need of freeing themselves from the trammels 
of old traditions. Many of them were highly trained in critical 
scholarship. They were influenced by the Buddhist teachings but 
their system of thoughts was not Buddhistic. They showed an 
independent spirit and their commentaries on the ancient classics 
were the results of their own philosophizings. 

The work of Sonq scholars clearly marked a new departure 
from that of the scholars of Hann and Tarng Dynasties. Wang 
Anshyr (1021-1086) was not only a statesman of the first order but 
also a great genius of literature. He revolutionalized the classical 
education just as he wished but failed to introduce radical reforms 
in government. His New Interp'etation of the Classics opened a new 
vista of classical study. 

On the whole Sonq scholars display great courage in questioning 
the validity of Confucian teachings, and critical scholarship in 
determining the authenticity of ancient classics. Their works are 
marked by originality and pragrnatism. 

(5) The Age of Appreciation: 1736- 

The classical scholars under Manchu Dynasty took up the work 
at where Sonq scholars had left off with even greater zest and success. 
Several comparatively uneventful centuries had to elapse before the 
classical study again came to its own. In this new era the eminent 
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classicists were accomplished scholars in their chosen fields — History, 
Archaeology, Paleography, Philology and Etymology — besides being 



learned in the ancient classics, 
important names: 

^ ^ @fr (1623-1716) 
& $ # (1629-1709) 
ffi m (1633-1714) 



The following are some of the most 

t& % ft (1636-1704) 
M #? iBj (1638-1701) 
m ffi « (1647- ? ) 



During the reigns of Emperor Chyanlong and Emperor Jiachinq 
classical learning reached an unprecedented height. The scope of 
researches was greatly extended to cover the entire ancient literature, 
and the methods employed were also more scientific. They not only 
settled many old questions but also brought into open discussion 
many new problems. In the series of ancient classics edited and 
published under the auspices of the Imperial Court are embodied the 
accumulated fruits of study during the past twenty centuries. Among 
the most outstanding scholars these may be mentioned: 



fll tit m. (1696-1773) 

1 m (1697-1758) 

tl g (1722-1799) 

M ft (1723-1777) 

m Jc Blf (1728-1804) 

m fie (1730-1797) 

© 3£ M (1735-1815) 

-1 & (1740-1816) 



I & M (1744-1832) 

M M ffi (1753-1818) 

§g 1>T i% (1762-1843) 

M m (1763-1820) 

fit 7C (1764-1849) 

& m V (1788-1858) 

W X ffi (1791-1855) 

M U (1794-1856) 



With an improved technique and a new conception the classicists] 
in this period were able to clear the cobwebs of superstition and to J 
expose the ancient classics in their true perspective. Instead 
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regarding them as the fountain of infallible knowledge, they were 
treated no more than valuable records of ancient Chinese civilization. 

Among those who have made valuable contributions in the 
beginning of the present century are men like Yu Yueh (1822-1906), 
Suen Yiranq (1848-1909), Liaw Pyng (1852-1932), Kang Yeouwei 
(1858-1927), Jang Biinglin (1 869-1 936) and Wang Gwowei (1876- 
1927). Their untiring industry, fearless spirit, vast erudition and 
critical scholarship have set an inspiring example to many a scholar 
of today. Their beneficent influence is just beginning, and it is too 
early to measure its consequences. Thanks to their labours several 
important classics have been rendered more readable and intelligible. 
We can now have a more intelligent appreciation of their true merits. 

TRANSLATIONS IN EUROPEAN LANGUAGES 

In enumerating some of the most eminent pioneer Sinologues 
we will confine ourselves to those who have distinguished themselves 
particularly in the field of Chinese language and literature. The list 
would be too long if we are to include numerous Sinologues who 
have made valuable contributions in the interpretation of Chinese 
philosophy, history, arts and sciences. 

In point of time the following list begins with the 16th Century 
and ends with the 19th Century. Therefore, the names of many 
living Sinologues who have been doing valuable work on the same 
subject are absent. 

An Alexandrine Greek known as Cosmas who wrote between 
530-550 A.D. was the first European writer who speaks of China in 
a matter-of-fact way. In his Universal Christum Topography he 

s to China as Tsinista. Among the early Nestorian missionaries 
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in China there must be some learned Sinologues. But unfortunately 
their names and works are unknown to us. 

The arrival of Gaspard de la Croix or Da Cruz in 1555-6 A.D. 
marks the modern period of foreign missions in China. He was a 
Portuguese Dominican priest who first founded convents at Goa and 
Malacca. Although his labours did not have much success, yet he 
had paved the way for a large number of Catholic missionaries 
after him. 

The first European language book containing Chinese characters 
was that of Juan Gonzalez de Mendoza. The book was originally 
written in Spanish and was first published in Rome in 1585. An 
English version of the same book was published in 1588. 

Jean de Fontaney (1643-1710) was the Superior of the five 
Jesuit priests sent to China by King Louis XIV. On one of his 
return trips to France he brought to the King some Chinese books 
which probably formed the first collection of Chinese books in 
Europe. 

The first group of European Sinologues from the middle of the 
1 6th Century to the end of the 1 8th Century was composed of almost 
entirely Catholic priests of Italian, Portuguese, Spanish, French 
and Belgian extraction. They were sent to China by the Jesuit, 
Dominican and Lazarist missions to propagate the gospel of Chri- 
stianity. To do their work of proselytization they found it necessary 
to learn the Chinese language, and many of them became very 
proficient students of the language and literature of China. They 
could not only read but also write in Chinese. Because of their 
knowledge of Western sciences such as astronomy, cartography, 
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architecture and medicine, they 30on became the favourites of the 


Imperial Court. Though not 


all their works have been 


preserved, 


they have left us some most 


valuable translations mostly in Latin. 


They nad been responsible 


for arousing 


the interest 


in Chinese 


civilization as shown by many 


eminent thinkers and mer 


i of letters 


in France, Germany and England during the 1 8th Century. Though 


they were later superseded by more learned and capable scholars 


their work will always be considered as 


the nucleus 


of modern 


Sinology. 








List of Early European Sinologues 




Names: 


Dates: 


Nationality: 


Chinese 
Names: 


Juan Gongzalez de Mendoza 


1540-1620 


Spanish 




Michel Ruggieri 


1543-1607 


Italian 




Jerome Rodriguez 


1558- 


Portuguese 


m a m. 


Matteo Ricci 


1552-1610 


Italian 


n m % 


Alphonso Vagnoni 


1566-1640 


Italian 


iBi __ Tfc 


Jean de Rocha 


1566-1623 


Portuguese 


m in 3 


Jacques de Pantoja 


1571-1613 


Spanish 


lift 


Emmanuel Diaz 


1574-1659 


Portuguese 


nw *9 ini 


Sabatin de Ursis 


1575-1620 


Italian 


m s m. 


Nicolas Trigault 


1577-1628 


Italian 


4t % m 


Felicien da Silva 


1578-1614 


Portuguese 


** m m 


Alvaro de Semedo 


1585-1658 


Portuguese 


ft « m 


Francisco Furtado 


1587-1633 


Portuguese 


m ?r m 


Johann A. Schall von Bell 


1591-1666 


German 


& m si 


Antoine de Gouvea 


1592-1677 


Portuguese 


M ± it 


Jacques Rho 


1592-1638 
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Italian 


m m & 



Athanasius Kircher 


1602-1680 


German 




Louis Buglio 


1606-1682 


Italian 


m m & 


Gabriel de Magalhaes 


1609-1677 


Portuguese 


% % & 


Michel Boym 


1612-1659 


Polish 


h m «■ 


Martin Martini 


1614-1661 


Italian 


4^ IS ffll 


Christian Mentzel 


1622-1701 


German 




Philippe Couplet 


1622-1693 


Italian 


tt ii a 


Ferdinand Verbiest 


1623-1688 


Belgian 


& if t 


Francisco Varo 




Spanish 




Ignatius da Costa 




Italian 




Prosper Intorcetta 


1626-1696 


Italian 


wl m m 


Thomas Pereyra 


1645-1708 


Portuguese 


& B H- 


Francois Noel 


1651-1729 


Italian 


ffi -a m 


Jean Francois Gerbillon 


1654-1707 


French 


yt M 


Juan Fernandez 


1655-1735 


Spanish 




Joachim Bouvet 


1656-1730 


French 


f3 w 


Claude de Visdelou 


1656-1737 


French 


m m 


Jean Francois Fouquet 


1663-1740 


French 


«is 


Jean Baptiste Regis 


1664-1738 


French 




Joseph Marie de Premare 


1666-1736 


French 


%r %? S 


Joseph M.A. de Mailla 


1669-1748 


French 


m & IE 


Matteo Ripa 


1682-1745 


Italian 




Antoine Gaubil 


1689-1759 


French 


* m & 


Gottlieb Siegfried Bayer 


1694-1738 


German 




Jean B.B. D'Anville 


1697-1782 


French 




Michel Benoist 


1715-1774 


French 


m m m 


Jean Joseph Marie Amiot 


1718-1793 


French 


m gg w 


Joseph de Guignes 


1721-1800 


French 




Nicolas Joseph Raux 


1754-1801 
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The second group of Sinologues comprise those who did their 
work during the 19th Century. They are men of more diverse 
occupations and nationalities. We find among them many Protestant 
missionaries, consular officials and school teachers besides Catholic 
priests. During this period the French because of their early start 
first predominated but later the British came to the fore. The 
Americans were comparatively late comers and their numbers in- 
creased rapidly, though up to the present their contributions to 
Sinology are still lagging far behind those of French, British and 
German Sinologues. We also find important works done in Russian, 
Dutch, Italian and other European languages. 

The following names of different nationalities are arranged 
according to the alphabetical order. 

French 



Guillard d'Arcy 

Pere Babe 

Seraphin Michel Bazin 

J. Beauvais 

Edouard Biot 

Henri Borel 

J. de la Brune 

Emmanuel Edouard Chavenues 

Henri Cordier 

Seraphin Couvreur 

P. Daniel 

Henri Dore 

Simon Foucher 



Marcel Granet 

Abbe Grosier 

Henri Havret 

Evariste Regis Hue 

Camille Imbault-Huart 

Stanislas Julien 

Michel Alexandre Kleczkowski 

Albert Terrien de Lacouperie 

J. L. de Lanessan 

Alfred Leveque 

Ignace Lorando 

Louis August Martin 

Henri Maspero 
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G. Pauthier 


Leon de Rosny 


Theodore Pavie 


Leopold de Saussure 


Paul Pelliot 


Marie d'Hervey Saint-Denys 


Paul Perny 


A. E. Smoremburg 


Aloys Pfister 


Arnold Jacques Antoine Vissiere 


P. L. F. Philastre 


Leon Wieger 


Jean Pierre Abel Remusat 






British 


Frederic Henry Balfour 


Samuel Kidd 


J. Dyer Ball 


James Legge 


Samuel Beal 


James Haldane Stewart Lockhart 


J. P. Bruce 


Solomon Caesar Malan 


Everard Ferguson Calthrop 


Joshua Marshman 


John Chalmers 


Francis Henry May 


David Collie 


William Frederick Mayers 


Samuel Couling 


Thomas McClatchie 


John Francis Davis 


Walter Henry Medhurst 


Nicholas Belfield Dennys 


William Charles Milne 


Justus Doolittle 


Robert Morrison 


Robert Kennaway Douglas 


John Robert Morrison 


H. H. Dubs 


A. C. Moule 


Joseph Edkins 


William Muirhead 


Herbert Allen Giles 


Edward Lavington Oxenham. 


W. A. Harland 


Edward Harper Parker 


F. G. Henke 


Timothy Richard 


Lionel Charles Hopkins 


John Slade 


Reginald Fleming Johnston 


William Edward Soothill 


Bencraft H. Joly 


George Thomas Staunton 
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George Carter Stent 
James A. Summers 
Robert Thorn 
Peter Perring Thorns 
Thomas Francis Wade 



Carl Arendt 

E. Boerschmann 

K. Bohme 

Theodor Bonner 

August Conrady 

Johann Cramer 

Eduard Erkes 

Ernst Faber 

Alfred Forke 

Otto Franke 

Wilhelm Grube 

Georg von der Gabelentz 

K. F. A. Guetzlaff 

Joseph Haas 

Otto Hauser 

H. Hermann 

Friedrich Hirth 

Julius Klaproth 



Anna Bernhardi 
Franz Kuehnert 
August Pfizmaier 



Thomas Watters 
E. T. C. Werner 
Arthur D. Waley 
Stephen Weston 
Alexander Wylie 



German 



F. E. A. Krause 

Heinrich Kurz 

Paul George von Moellendorff 

Bruno Navarra 

Charles Friederich Neumann 

Reinhold von Plaenckner 

J. H. Plath 

A. Reichwein 

F. von Richthofen 

Friedrich Rueckert 

W. Ruedenberg 

Bruno Schindler 

Wilhelm Schoot 

Ludwig Harold Schutz 

H. Stadelmann 

Victor von Strauss 

Richard Wilhelm 

E. von Zenker 



Austrian 



Arthur von Rosthorn 
Erwin Ritter von Zach 
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American 






Elijah Coleman Bridgman 


William C. Hunter 






James Granger Bridgman 


Berthold Laufer 






T. F. Carter 


Calvin Wilson Mateer 






Paul Cams 


Samuel I. J. Schereschewsky 






Frank Herring Chalafant 


Arthur Henerson Smith 






Lydia Mary Fay 


Samuel Wells Williams 






Arthur W. Hummel 


Italian 






Francesco Albanese 


Carlo Puini 






Alfonso Andreozzi 


Nino de Sanctis 






Joseph G. P. Marie Calleri 


Antelmo Severini 






Vincenzo di Giovanni 


Carlo Valenciani 






G. T>. Musso 


Jean Matthieu de Ventavon 






Lodovico Nocentini 


Angelo Zottoli 
Russian 






V. Alexieff 


A. M. Leontietf 






Emile Vasileivitch Bretschneider Archimandrite Palladius 






Pere Hyakinth 


D. D. Petchourov 






Pere Isaie 


Vasili Pavlovitch Vasiliev 






A. Ivanov 


Dutch 






J. J. L. Duyvendak 


J. Hoffmann 






C. F. M. de Grijs 


Gustave Schlegel 






J. J. M. de Groot 


M. W. de Visser 






H. Hackmann 
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Belgian 

Charles Joseph de Harlez Hubert Otto 

Portuguese 
Joachim Alphonse Goncalves 

Swiss 
Ernst Johann Eitel 

Swedish 
Bernhard Karlgren 

Czechoslovakian 
Rudolf Dvorac Gustav Haloun 

The earliest translations were made almost all in Latin and by 
Catholic missionaries. These works are now either unknown or 
extremely rare. Ignatius da Costa is said to have translated Dah- 
Shyue or The Principles of Learning as early as 1662 but up to the 
present no copy of this alleged work has been found. Prosper 
Intorcetta's Latin translation of Jong-Yong or The Doctrine of Har- 
monious Life, which was first published in 1672 and republished 
with the Chinese text at Goa in 1676 must be considered the earliest 
translation extant. 

Among the ancient Chinese classics the following have been 
translated into various European languages by foreign Sinologues 
with the dates of publication placed within brackets. It must be 
pointed out that many of the works mentioned are not complete 
translations and that some of them are mere studies on particular 
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books or authors. Quite a number of them can be found in periodi- 
cals only. The list is arranged in the chronolgical order in which 
the books were translated and publsihed. 

1. The Doctrine of Harmonious Life or Jong-Yong 
Prosper Intorcetta ( 1 672) Jean Pierre Abel Remusat (1817) 



Francois Noel (1700) 
Pierre Martial Cibot (1779) 



James Legge (1861) 

Reinhold von Plaenckner (1878) 



2. The Principles of Learning or Dah-Shyue 



Philippe Couplet (1688) 
Francois Noel (1711) 
Gottliebs. Bayer (1730) 
Pierre Martial Cibot (1779) 
Joshua Marshman (1814) 
G. Pauthier (1832) 



C. B. Hillier (1852) 

James Legge (1861) 

J. Hoffmann (1864) 

Reinhold von Plaenckner (1874> 

W. Matthew (1877) 

Ludwig Harold Schutz (1909) 



3. The Analects of Confucius or Luenn-Yeu 



Prosper Intorcetta (1677) 
J. de la Brune (1688) 
M. Levesque (1782) 
Joshua Marshman (1809) 
Simon Foucher (1818) 
William Schoot (1826) 
L. E. Barnard (1855) 
James Legge (1861) 



Ernst Faber (1873) 

William Jennings (1895) 

Henri Borel (1897) 

Allen Upward (1904) 

Lionel Giles (1907) 

L. A. Lyall (1909) 

William Edward Soothill (1910) 

Miles Menander Dawson (1915) 



4. The Book of Filial Piety or Shiaw-Jing 

Francois Noel (1711) Elijah Coleman Bridgman (1839) 

Pierre Martial Cibot (177?) James Legge (186?) 
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Carlo Valenciani' (1878) 


Leon de Rosny (1889) 


Frederic Henry Balfour (1887) 


P. Babe (1911) 


5. The Discourses of Mencius or Menq-Tzyy 


Francois Noel (1711) 


James Legge (1861) 


Stanislas Julien (1824) 


Ernst Faber (1877) 


6. The Four Books or Shy-Shu 


Francois Noel (1711) 


J. J. van Brederode (1862) 


Prosper Intorcetta (1761) 


A. M. Leontieff (1870) 


David Collie (1828) 


Vincenzo di Giovanni (1873) 


G. Pauthier (1841) 


Seraphin Couvreur (1895) 


James Legge (1861) 




7. The Spring & Autumn Annals or Chuen-Chiou 


Gottlieb S. Bayer (1730) 


James Legge (1872) 


Roux Deshauterayes (1750) 


Seraphin Couvreur (1914) 


8. The Book of Change or Yih-Jing 


J. Heinrich Schumacher (1763) 


Charles Joseph de Harlez (1889) 


Jean Regis edited by Mohl (1839) 


A. Terrien de Lacouperie (1892) 


Thomas McClatchie (1876) 


Richard Wilhelm (1924) 


James Legge (1882) 


I. Mears & L. E. Mears (1931) 


P. L. F. Philastre (1885) 




9. The Book of History or Shu-Jing 


Gaubil edited by Guignes (1770) 


Seraphin Couvreur (1896) 


G. Pauthier (1841) 


W. Gorn Old (1904) 


W. H. Medhurst (1846) 


Hubert Otto (1907) 


James Legge (1865) 


Theodor Bonner (1910) 
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10. The Rules of Military Administration or Sy-Maa-Faa 

J. J. Marie Amiot (1772) E. Fergusou Calthrop (1908) 

11. The Art of War by Suen Wuu or Suen-Tzyy 

.]. J. Marie Amiot (1772) Bruno Navarra (1910) 

Lionel Giles (1910) 

12. The Art of War by Wu Chii or Wu-Tzyy 

J. J. Marie Amiot (1772) 

13. The Book of Propriety or Lii-Jih 



Pierre Martial Cibot 
J. M. Calleri (1853) 
Angelo Zottoli (1879) 
James Legge (1885) 



Joseph Edkins (1886) 
Charles Joseph de Harlez (1894) 
Seraphin Couvreur (1899) 
J. Maclntyre 



14. The Book of Poetry or Shy-Jing 



Lacharme ed. by Mohl (1830) 

Friedrich Ruckert (1833) 

Johann Cramer (1844) 

G. Pauthier 

James Legge (1871) 

Victor von Strauss (1880) 



William Jennings (1 89 1) 
Clement F. R. Allen (1891) 
Rudolf Dvorak 
L. Cranmer-Byng (1904) 
Marcel Granet (1919) 



15. The Works of Lao Dan or Dwu-Der-Jing 

G. Pauthier (1838) Victor von Strauss (1870) 

Stanislas Julien (1842) Frant. Cupr. Vynatek (1878) 

John Chalmers (1868) Frederic Henry Balfour (1884) 

Reinhold von Plaenckner (1870) Adolf Kolmodin (1888) 
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Leon de Rosny (1889) Walter Gorn Old (1904) 

Charles Joseph de Harlez (1891) E. H. Parker 



James Legge (1891) 
Konishi (1893) 

Albert de Pourvoirville (1894) 
G. G. Alexander (189S) 
Paul Cams (1898) 
Erwin von Zach (1900) 
Alexandre Ular (1902) 
Rudolf Dvorac (1903) 
Lionel Giles (1904) 



G. Evans (1905) 
C. Spurgeon Medhurst (1905) 
Silva Mendes (1908) 
Julius Grill (1910) 
Paul Pelliot (1912) 
Leon Wieger (1913) 
Isabella Mears (1916) 
Arthur Waley (1934) 



16. Jou's Book on Calculation or Jou-Bih-Smnn-Jing 

Edouard Biot (1841) K. L. Biernatzki (1869) 

Alexander Wylie (1852) 

17. The Bamboo Annals or Jwu-Shu-Jih-Nian 
Edouard Biot (1841) James Legge (1865) 

18. The Book of Jou's Offices or Jou-Lii 
Edouard Biot (1851) William Raymond Gingell (1 852) 

19. Farewell to Sorrows or Li-Sau 

August Pfizmaier (1852) James Legge (1895) 

Marquis de Saint-Denys (1870) 

20. The Works of Lieh Yuhkow or Lieh-Tzyy 
John Chalmers (1868) Lionel Giles (1912) 



Ernst Faber (1877) 



Leon Wieger (1913) 
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21. The Works of Moh Dyi or Moh-Tzyy 

Ernst Faber (1877) Alexandra David (1907) 

Georg von der Gabelentz (1888) Alfred Forke (1922) 

22. The Travels of Emperor Muh or Muh-Tian-Tzyy-Juann 

Ernst Johann Eitel (1880) Leopold de Saussure (1921) 

23. The Works of Juang Jou or Juang-Tzyy 

Frederic Henry Balfour (1881) Lionel Giles (1906) 
Georg von der Gabelentz (1888) Richard Wilhelm (1912) 
Herbert Allen Giles (1889) Leon Wieger (1913) 

24. The Book of Ceremonies or Yi-Lii 

Charles Joseph de Harlez (1890) John Steele (1917) 
Seraphin Couvreur (1916) 

25. The Works of Goan Jonq or Ooan-Tzyy 

James Legge (1891) Edward Harper Parker (1921) 

Albert de Pourvoirville (1896) 

26. Tales about Rivers and Mountains or Shan-Hae-Jing 

Leon de Rosny (1891) 

27. The Works of Harn Fei or Harn-Fei-Tzyy 

A. Ivanov (1912) 

28. The Works of Shyun Kuanq or Shyun-Tzyy 

H. H. Dubs (1927) 

29. The Works of Gongsuen Iang or Shang-Jiun-Sfa 

J. J. L. Duyvendak (1929) 
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The above is admittedly not a complete list of all translated 
works that can be found up to date. For instance, the translations 
done by the Chinese students are not included, fn the English 
language we find Ku Hung-Ming who translated portions of the Four 
Books; Lim Boon-Keng, the Li-Sau; Y. P. Mei, parts of Moh-Tzyy; 
Fung Yu-Lan, the first seven chapters of Juang-Tzyy; Ivan Chen, 
the Book of Filial Piety; Sung Zong-Dao, the Book of Change; and 
Lin Yu-Tang, excerpts of the Four Books, Lao-Tzyy and Juang-Tzyy. 
On the whole it may be said that to date there have been too few 
Chinese scholars who have devoted themselves to this important 
work. 

Less than one-third of the entire ancient literature has been 
translated into European languages, and the remaining have failed 
to receive any attention from the Sinologues. There is need for a 
comprehensive project of translating all ancient Chinese classics. 
The new translations should among other things embody the fruits 
of the latest researches in textual study. They should be executed 
according to a uniform plan so that the whole series will form an 
encyclopaedia of ancient Chinese civilization. Such a comprehensive 
and systematic collection of translations will be an inestimable aid 
to those who desire to understand the people and conditions of 
China. 

This particular field of Sinology still affords great opportunities 
to any one who possesses both ability and interest. We hope that 
the fine examples set by men like James Legge, Angelo Zottoli, 
Charles Joseph de Harlez, Seraphin Couvreur, Ernst Faber will 
not only be emulated but also excelled by a new generation of 
Sinologues. 
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NEW CLASSIFICATION OF CLASSICS 

Since the 7th Centry A.D. the Chinese traditional system of 
classification has been to divide all books into four main categories 
with subdivisions under each, that is, Canon (Jing), History (Shyy), 
Philosophy {Tzyy) and Belles Lettres (Jyi). Such a division is 
much too vague and does not indicate the true nature of books. The 
distinction between "Jing" and "Tzyy" is neither valid nor necessary, 
and the separation into Nine Schools of thought is both arbitrary and 
unreasonable. 

Under the present proposed system of classification the ancient 
literature of Pre-Chyn Period are divided according to their subject- 
matter, and the books under the separate headings are arranged 
according to the chronological order. 

The following list comprises all books that are still extant today. 
The original titles and volumes are given in Chinese according to 
those given in the earliest bibliography of Hann Dynasty. These 
may vary from the current editions of the same books. Excluded 
from the list are those books which have been lost without traces, or 
which have been pronounced spurious by the most competent 
authorities. But books the loss of which has been supplied by later 
compilations extracted from sundry sources are included. Where 
each book can be found today is indicated in the Appendix. 

The serial numerals affixed to the titles are designed for con- 
venient reference besides showing at a glance the total number of 
books that we still possess. 
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LIST OF ANCIENT CLASSICS 





I. HISTORY 






(A) General 




1. 


The Book of History 




2. 


The History of Jou Dynasty 


mm -fc-i-~-« 


3. 


Genealogical Records 


m%. -fan 




(B) Chronological 


4. 


The Spring & Autumn Annals 


#«,T^!|>j:=i 


5. 


Tzuoo's Commentaries 


1l&% H-H& 


6. 


Gongyang's Commentaries 


&^m -t- -* 


7. 


Guuliang's Commentaries 


m%m +-* 


8. 


The. Bamfjoo Annals 

(C) State 


( 1t# ) *d¥ +31 



9. The Records of States 
10. The Annals of Warring States 



— +— U 



(D) Biographical 

11. The Biography of Yann Ing ^ (#fO Affi 

12. Confucius Three Court Visits fL^H^si! -fcM 

13. The Biography of Lii 3*ft#/& rJM 

14. The Biography of Yu Ching £]£##: +S.U 

II. PHILOSOPHY & RELIGION 
(A) Metaphysics 

15. The Book of Change jigr \'—JS 

16. Boh Shang on The Book of Change irgjjfljf EJ© 
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(B) Mysticism 






17. 


The 


Works of Lao Dan 


tt 


HB 




18. 


The 


Works of Wen 


** 


km 




19. 


The 


Works of Guan Yiin 


■?►* 


ftjfc 




20. 


The 


Works of Lieh Yuhkow 


n-f 


A® 




21. 


The 


Works of Juang Jou 


m? 


3H-—M 




22. 


The 


Works of Prince Mou 


<2^* 


mm 




23. 


The 


Works of Tyan Pyan 


m-j- 


-+£* 




24. 


The 


Works of Lao Lai 


%&r- 


T>^W 




25. 


The 


Works of Chyan Lou 


»«■* 


mm 




26. 


The 


Feather-Capped Philosopher 


KS^ 


-n 




27. 


The 


Old Man of Jenq State 


SSJk# 


-« 








(C) Cosmogony 






28. 


Astrologer Tzyy Wei of Sonq 


^am^ifr 


sm 




29. 


The 


Works of Tzou Yean 




m\-%% 








(D) Logii 


c 






30. 


The 


Works of Yiin Wen 


¥tt 


— ~m 




61. 


The 


Works of Gongmen Long 


4*&Sl'f- 


-t-mm 




32. 


The 


Works of Hucy Shy 


m* 


-« 








(E) Ethics 






33. 


On Cultivation of Character 


nm 


i-sst 



34. The Duties of Pupils 

35. The Analects of Confucius 

36. Familiar Sayings of Confucius 

37. The Works of Tzeng Shen 

38. The Boo'c of Filial Piety 
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-f-AS 

-m 



, 



39. The Principles of Learning kfy 

40. The Doctrine of Harmonious Life ^^ 

41. The Works of Koong Jyi rS P 

42. The Works of Chidiau Pyng j£3£T- 

43. The Works of Mih Buhchyi &(■ 

44. The Works of Jiing fcl f 

45. The Works of Shyh Shuoh fl^F 

46. The Works of Duke Wen of Wey 

47. The Works of Ning Yueh 

48. The Discourses of Mencius 

49. The Works of Lii Keh 

50. The Works of Oongsuen Ni 

51. The Works of Shyun Kuanq 

52. The Works of Koong Chuan 

53. The Works of Luu Jonqlian 

54. The Works of Wangsuen 

55. The Works of Doong Wushin 

(F) Religion 

56. The Works of Moh Dyi 

57. The Works of Tyan Chyou 

58. The Works of Sweichaur 

59. The Works of Hwu Fei 

60. The Works of Cham 

(G) 

61. The Works of Youyu 

62. The Works of Shy Jiaii 

63. The Works of Tzyy-Haa-Tzyy 

64. The Woiks of Leu Buhwei 



*% 

■* 
»? 

n 

£•? 

Bf£P 

■ft? 

mm- 

■? 

Miscellanies 

til $ 

)' r 






-■ 
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65. 
66. 

67. 

68. 
69. 
70. 



71. 



72. 
73. 



ii. 
75. 
76. 



III. SOCIAL SCIENCES 

(A) Jurisprudence 

Lii Kuci on Law *£ j- ( 

The Works of Denq Shi g^ 

The Works of Shea Buhhay r|i f 

The Works of Gongsuen Iang $j ft ( # ) 

The Works of Shewn Daw tE-f- 

The Works of Ham Fei $$-p 

(B) Institutions 

The Book of Jon's Offices MiftiCMii) 

(C) Rites & Ceremonies 

The Book of Ceremonies §g£g ( n,f,§ ) 

The Rites of Mourning -j&JJS 

(D) Miscellanies 

The Works of Goan Jonq ff-(- 

Elder Day's Book of Propriety jq ;<t!ci2 

Young Day's Book of Propriety iffi'i-fci! 

IV. PRACTICAL ARTS 

(A) Mathematics 
Jou's Book on Calculation /sj§$ ( j£|g? ) 



V-Vt 

— ~>m 

rt-MM 



-S 



■mm 





(B) Agriculture 




?8. 


The Book of Shern Nong 


#»« 


~-i-M 


70. 


The Calendar of Shiah 


Jt/HE 


-n 


80. 


The Book of an Old Farmer 


if*t 


-h-L-JS 


81. 


The Book About Nature 


m& 


-i--t$ 


82. 


Farm Lii's Book on Pisciculture 


GSl *£»&(£ 


H» 
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(C) Military Affairs 

83. Rules of Military Administration 5jtj|( 3JJS& ) UE M'ES 
M. TAe /Irt o/ T^ar 6^ S«e« Wuu gtCm-fFM) A -hrJB 
55. T/te 4rf of TJ'«r 6?/ Ifw Gfeti ^fe ( ^ f ) W l"Ag 

S6\ 2%e Works of Wey Lktu &m H l'-i( 

V. BELLES LETTRES 
(A) Poetical Works 

87. The Book of Poetry Jfg --[-AS 

88. Poetical Works of Chiu Yuan jjjjKCM - i • /lSS 

89. Pjetical Works of Shyun Kuanq -&« *• 
00. Poetical Works of Sonq Yuh 5J&R hfc* 

(B) Mythological Accounts 

97. Tales about Mountains and Rivers |]ir&|f +=ig 
(C) Historical Novels 

92. The Travels of Emperor Muh H?c-j"-fS <M8 

93. JVi«ce Dan of Yann iKW-f — ^ 

(D) Short Stories 

94. Tales about Miracles ££ . +~I8 

95. The Tales of Chingshyy ffiii f £ I'-iKS 
95. Tfce Tate o/ &>«g 7Ce>?0 $ p IvUS 

(E) Polemic Essays 

.97. TAe Philosopher of Ghost Valley &© f H# 

,9V. Tfce JForfcs «/ #» <&W * T " H+-* 

99. Tfee Works of Jang Yi & f +$ 

709. Tfce JForJto of Chiueh Sfl-i- --<*' 

(F) Cyclopaedias 

797. Thesaurus mm HK 
792. SwaM Thesaurus >\ 
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CONCLUSION: VALUE & OBJECT OF STUDY 

A most capable minister of the 1 Oth Century, Jaw Puu once 
told the Emperor that by studying only one half of the Analects of 
Confucius one could learn how to win an empire and by applying the 
other half an empire could be held for good. Indeed until quite 
recently when Western sciences began to be introduced in China, the 
value of a classical education has never been questioned. The 
ancient classics have been not only the most important subject of 
study but also the sole occupation of the educated. They have been 
regarded as the fountain of knowledge as well as the ultimate of 
learning. 

While we discount such an exaggerated estimation of ancient 
classics, nevertheless we cannot deny the fact that they constitute 
not only a most important heritage of the Chinese people but also 
a most valuable contribution to the world's civilization at large. 
There is much in them that possess great intrinsic value and all of 
them have great historical importance. They at least represent the 
records of cultural achievements of ancient China. 



Mankind everywhere are ruled by habits and traditions. No- 
where is this more clearly demonstrated than with the Chinese 
people. Among the empires of antiquity China is the only one 
which has survived with an unbroken history. Peoples like the 
Egyptians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Persians and Greeks reached a 
very high state of civilization in ancient times, but today they have 
been superseded by other races and they exist in memory only. On 
the other hand, the Chinese have maintained a 'continuous develop- 
ment fro-ii the pre-historic times down to the present day. They 
have not only preserved their past achievements but also kept on 
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growing and expanding. They constitute a quarter of the entire 
mankind and the largest single homogeneous cultural group. The 
long continuity of Chinese civilization coupled with the well-known 
conservatism of the Chinese people makes it imperative to know 
their old heritage well, if one wishes to understand their present 
conditions and future development. For this purpose there is no 
surer way than to study their ancient classics, which have been both 
the product and model of their mentality. 

Shakespeare writes: "Ignorance is the curse of God, knowledge 
the wing, wherewith we fly to heaven." Knowledge of ancient 
Chinese classics may not enable one to "fly to heaven" but it can 
at least enable him to go a long way toward the understanding of 
the Chinese mind and aspirations. 



As regards both method and object of the study of ancient 
Chinese classics there is need of a new approach. That more than 
two thousand years of continuous study has yielded but little con- 
structive result has been due to faulty method as much as to wrong 
emphasis, This immense cultural heritage of ancient China can be 
i.iade to serve useful purposes, if we deal with it in the proper way. 
Instead of being a hindrance to progress it can be used as an asset 
in the intellectual and moral rejuvenation of China. 

First of all, we must try to produce scientific editions of the 
ancient Chinese classics like what Zeno lotus had dene to Illiad and 
Odyssey. In each book the spurious interpolations must be separated 
and indicated; the archaic words must be substituted by modern 
words; the typographical errors must be corrected; the annotation! 
must be based on philological and historical researches; and the 
texts must be so arranged as to render them readable and interesting, 
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These ends can he accomplished by textual and verbal criticism 
through a wide comparative study of various editions now extant. 
Unlike the old practice the rectified words or sentences should be 
made in the text proper instead of in the notes. This will eliminate 
the necessity of profuse notes and save the patience of general 
readers. 

Secondly, we must try to give an adecpiate historical account of 
the book and its author. Generally speaking the ancient Chinese 
classics as we have them today are not the actual compositions of 
the alleged authors themselves. The authorship of many a book 
will always remain a matter of controversy. About the life of these 
writers we possess very little information, and we know only approxi- 
mately the periods in which they flourished. In order to appreciate 
the full significance of their contributions, we must view them in the 
proper perspective and historical relationship. 

Thirdly, we must try to compare the ancient Chinese classics 
with similar scriptures of other peoples of antiquity. Only by a 
comprehensive and intelligent comparison can we hope to avoid the 
common pitfall of either undue depreciation or improper exaggeration 
of their true merits. Future researches will perhaps increase our 
knowledge to such an extent as to enable us to discover a closer 
relationship between the Chinese learning on one hand, the Greek 
and Hindu learning on the other hand, than what we know at present. 
It is not impossible that the time will come when we can trace the 
influence of one on the intellectual development of the other. When 
the intellectual developments of various peoples of antiquity are 
proper^' understood and correlated, we shall then be in a position to 
write an adequate history of world civilization. 
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APPENDIX 

Containing a selected bibliography 

of the most representative works 

on each book of the acient Chinese classics 

and written during the last three hundred years. 
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iSB^Jfe 
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13 
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14 


MRmn 
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Hit 
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50 


&MJZ* 




28 
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51 
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29 


SliiF 
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53 
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#15 
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THE WORLD BOOK COMPANY, LTD. 

Established in 1921 this Company with its modern printing plant 
and equipment has been consistently pursuing the policy of promoting 
international understanding and harmony through cultuixd relations. 
Among the many thousand volumes thus jar published are found a large 
variety of bools representing the best of all ages and of all countries. The 
following are some of the latest publications in the department of ancient 
Chinese classics. 



ENCYCLOPAEDIA QUATOUR BIBLIOTHECARUM 

By Yang Chia-Lo. A most comprehensive and detailed bibliography 

of the books in "The Four Libraries." 

Indispensable to all Sinologues. 

& "& T&" 

THE ART OF WAR BY SUEN WUU 

Translated with an Introduction by Chen^ Lin 

it ■;< it 

PRINCE DAN OF YANN 

Translated with an Introduction and illustrated by Cheng Lin 

it it it 

THE STUDY OF ANCIENT CHINESE CLASSICS 

— A New Approach — 

By Cheng Lin 
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CHINESE WISDOM 

By Cheng Lin and Lin Susan 



THE WORKS OF LAO DAN 

Translated with an Introduction by Cheng Lin 

(To be published soon) 
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